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Vol.  XXIX  PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  DECEMBER,  1935  No.  2 

SEMINARY  OUTLOOK 

By  President  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  DD.,  LLD. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  as  the  result  of  contributions  received  from 
Seminary  trustees,  faculty  members,  alumni,  and  friends  it  was  possible  to  close 
the  seminary  year  on  May  1st  without  a deficit.  It  was  hoped  that  the  financial 
skies  would  clear  so  that  the  investments  of  Seminary  funds  made  by  the  trustees 
with  great  wisdom  and  care  would  yield  for  the  year  1935-36  a larger  income 
and  thus  make  unnecessary  a further  appeal  to  our  Seminary  constituency.  But 
the  Seminary  finds  it  is  again  embarrassed  because  of  a situation  whereby  gilt- 
edged  bonds  are  being  called  and  institutions  are  compelled  to  take  issues  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  It  is  hoped  that  so  far  as  mortgages  are  concerned  (mak- 
ing foreclosures  necessary)  the  worst  is  now  over,  but  a recovery  making  it  pos- 
sible to  restore  the  amount  of  interest  received  two  and  three  years  ago  will  evi- 
dently be  slow  in  coming.  Therefore  the  Board  of  Trustees  finds  it  necessary 
again  to  appeal  for  approximately  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  order  that  the  Sem- 
inary may  be  able  to  balance  its  budget  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Fortunately,  we 
have  no  indebtedness  to  cancel,  due  to  our  wisely  pursuing  the  policy  of  paying  as 
we  go,  and  the  funds  that  are  now  needed  are  for  current  expenses,  and  that  in 
the  light  of  reduced  salaries  and  wages  and  the  strictest  kind  of  economy,  in- 
volving even  the  neglect  of  necessary  repairs  on  buildings. 

In  addition  to  amounts  contributed  by  Seminary  classes  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal gifts,  a number  of  our  alumni  have  induced  their  churches  to  put  the  Sem- 
inary on  their  benevolent  budgets,  this  without  interfering  with  regular  contribu- 
tions to  the  boards  and  other  agencies.  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  as  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U. 
S.  A.,  is  a definitely  approved  agency  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  first 
general  systematic  attempt  to  secure  benevolent  funds  was  made  when  the  Sem- 
inary was  organized  and  all  of  the  then  existing  Synods  were  appealed  to  for 
its  general  support.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  organization  of  the  Sem- 
inary antedated  the  organization  of  the  other  boards  and  agencies  of  our  Church. 
The  Seminary  is  not  only  under  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly  but  in  its 
plan  and  annual  report  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Assembly  as  to  the  training 
which  should  be  given  to  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  The  Semi- 
nary has  now  a wise,  representative,  and  trustworthy  Board  of  Trustees,  a strong 
and  united  faculty,  and  a carefully  picked  body  of  students.  The  new  system  of 
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receiving  students  only  on  application  and  on  the  basis  of  the  records  which  they 
have  made  in  colleges  with  reference  to  a promising  ministry  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  justifies  the  policy  of  the  Seminary  of  stressing  quality  rather  than 
quantity.  In  some  quarters  the  claim  is  made  that  there  are  not  only  too  many  min- 
isters but  that  the  seminaries  are  training  too  many  candidates.  The  number  of 
Presbyterian  graduates  from  our  seminaries  is  less  than  the  number  of  vacancies 
in  the  church  caused  by  death  or  removal.  If  there  are  too  many  ministers  it  is 
because  of  the  laxity  of  Presbyteries  in  licensing  and  ordaining  men  who  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  Church  as  to  college  and  seminary  preparation.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  graduates  of  Princeton  Seminary  are  in  demand  and  year  after 
year  we  are  able  to  find  places  for  them,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a good  pro- 
portion of  our  students  are  eager  to  become  foreign  missionaries,  and  since  our 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  unable  to  send  them  out,  are  under  the  necessity  of 
securing  fields,  at  least  temporarily,  here  at  home. 


Address 

at  the  Opening  of  the  Seminary, 
September  25,  1935 

by 

The  Rev.  William  L.  McEwan,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

First  of  all,  as  I address  the  students  particu- 
larly, I wish  to  congratulate  you  that  you  have 
been  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  When  you  understand  what  is  in- 
volved in  your  call,  you  will  realize  that  there 
is  no  position  that  a man  may  attain,  no  work  in 
which  he  can  engage,  no  honor  that  can  be  con- 
ferred, no  reward  promised,  that  can  surpass  the 
privilege  of  being  a true  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
You  are  to  be  ambassadors  for  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord  of  Lords,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  to  Whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  is  given.  Therefore,  your  work  cannot  fail, 
for  it  is  included  in  the  great  Redemptive  Plan  of 
Almighty  God. 

You  are  to  be  the  personal  messengers  of  God 
to  a lost  and  sinful  world,  and  to  take  your  place 
in  the  great  and  glorious  company  of  prophets, 
apostles,  missionaries  and  preachers  of  all  the 
ages. 

Men  do  not  choose  the  ministry  as  a profes- 
sion, as  they  do  the  profession  of  law,  or  medi- 
cine, or  business.  These  all  may  and  do  serve 
in  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom;  but  the 
minister  has  a definite  call  from  God  to  his  work. 
Jesus  said  to  His  disciples:  "Ye  have  not  chosen 

me  but  I have  chosen  you”  (John  15:16).  Again, 


when  He  told  them:  "The  harvest  truly  is  great, 
but  the  laborers  are  few”,  he  did  not  command 
them  to  secure  other  laborers,  but  He  said:  "Pray 
ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He 
would  send  forth  laborers  into  His  vineyard." 

The  call  comes  to  different  men  in  different 
ways.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  Lord  knows  our 
personalities  and  our  environments. 

There  are  some  who  were  dedicated  to  this 
service,  like  Samuel,  by  their  mothers  before  they 
were  born,  and  who  grew  up  enveloped  by  their 
mother’s  prayers.  Just  as  they  learned  to  think 
of  God  as  their  Heavenly  Father  in  their  first 
prayers  at  their  mothers'  knees,  so  they  always 
felt  that  they  would  preach  the  Gospel.  When 
the  time  came  to  make  choice  of  their  life-work, 
there  was  no  struggle  in  their  surrender  of  their 
lives  to  the  Lord  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

There  are  others  who  heard  the  call  in  some 
crisis  of  their  lives,  and  they  felt  with  Paul:  “Woe 
is  unto  me,  if  I preach  not  the  Gospel”. 

Others  have  studied  the  life  of  Christ,  and  felt 
His  great  love,  until  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strained them,  "because  they  thus  judge,  that  if 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead;  and  that 
He  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves;  but  unto  Him 
which  died  for  them  and  rose  again.” 

There  are  still  others  who  have  been  oppressed 
with  the  knowledge  that  multitudes  of  immortal 
beings  sit  in  darkness,  and  are  going  down  to 
death,  without  the  knowledge  of  salvation  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  have  felt  that 
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they  must,  by  the  help  of  God,  make  known  the 
way  of  life  to  them. 

And  there  are  some  who  know  not  the  way 
by  which  they  have  been  led,  but  have  heard  and 
heeded  the  monitions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give 
their  lives  in  Service  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel. 

However  the  call  came  to  you,  the  fact  that 
you  are  here  is  evidence  that  you  have  answered 
by  the  surrender  of  your  lives  to  God  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  His  Son.  In  times  of 
discouragement,  the  fact  that  God  called  you  to 
his  service,  will  be  an  anchor  to  your  soul,  an 
inspiration  to  your  spirit. 

II 

In  the  second  place,  I would  congratulate  you 
that  the  Providence  of  God  has  brought  you  to 
this  Seminary  for  your  years  of  preparation.  This 
is  the  mother  Seminary  of  our  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Without  minimizing  in  any  way  the  excel- 
lence of  other  Seminaries,  it  is  a matter  of  history 
that  when  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  es- 
tablish a Theological  Seminary,  it  chose  Princeton 
for  its  site,  and  on  August  12,  1812,  it  established 
the  institution  with  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Alexander  as  its  first  Professor.  He  taught 
for  thirty-nine  years.  In  1813  Dr.  Samuel  Miller 
was  installed.  He  taught  for  twenty-nine  years. 
In  1820  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  was  added  to  the 
Faculty.  He  taught  for  fifty-six  years.  These 

were  remarkable  men.  They  were  among  the 
foremost  men  in  scholarship  and  reputation  and 
influence  in  the  country.  They  were  great  Chris- 
tians, great  spiritual  leaders.  Their  classrooms 
were  like  places  of  worship.  They  had  a passion- 
ate love  for  Christ,  and  a great  sense  of  responsi- 
bility as  they  sought  to  prepare  their  students 
for  the  ministry.  They  taught  a definite  and 
particular  system  of  theology.  They  led  men  to 
love  Truth.  They  held  an  unqualified  acceptance 
of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  Its  teachings 
were  final  in  all  the  arguments  of  men.  They  did 
not  make  commitments  to  passing  and  popular 
systems  of  philosophy.  They  interpreted  the 
Bible. 

Through  more  than  a century  the  successors  of 
these  men  have  followed  the  traditions  and  main- 
tained the  policies  of  these  men,  until  there  is 
known  over  the  world  the  Princeton  type  of  con- 
servative, Bible-founded  and  Bible-girded  theology. 
It  had  a mighty  influence  in  the  forming  of  theo- 


logical thought  in  other  lands  as  well  as  in  our 
own. 

You  will  not  hear  in  this  Seminary  any  teach- 
ing that  will  cause  you  to  question  or  doubt: 

The  full  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  the  Living  God,  or  the 
essential  Deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His 
virgin  birth,  and  His  bodily  Resurrection,  or  the 
necessity  and  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  through 
the  shedding  of  His  blood,  or  the  necessity  of  the 
new  birth  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  coming 
again  of  the  Lord  to  judge  the  world,  or  the  re- 
ality and  glory  and  blessedness  of  the  Heavenly 
Home. 

And  all  your  life  in  the  ministry  you  will  be 
grateful  that  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  Re- 
demption were  taught  you  by  scholars  who  them- 
selves held  them  more  precious  than  their  lives. 
You  will  have  enough  doubts  and  fears,  and  you 
will  meet  many  specious  substitutes  for  the  Gospel 
when  you  face  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Ill 

In  the  third  place,  I congratulate  you  that 
you  have  been  called  to  the  ministry  at  this  time. 

The  leaders  in  world  affairs  are  confronted  with 
tremendous  problems.  Many  are  confused,  hesi- 
tant, vacillating.  Their  trumpets  give  uncertain 
sounds.  Their  followers  do  not  respond.  An- 
other war,  that  threatens  the  peace  of  many  na- 
tions, is  being  waged.  Crime  and  vice  are  rampant, 
and  walk  in  the  light.  Fear  shadows  every  con- 
vention of  men.  The  wisdom  of  men  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  conditions  of  life.  The  forces 
that  make  for  righteousness  seem  not  strong 
enough  to  banish  threatening  evils.  The  Sabbath 
is  being  desecrated  in  new  and  larger  ways.  The 
church  is  being  neglected,  and  its  leadership  is 
not  recognized  as  once  it  was. 

There  must  be  a great  turning  back  to  God. 
Leaders  must  seek  His  guidance.  The  people  must 
obey  His  commandments.  There  must  be  a great 
revival  of  true  religion,  and  because  there  must 
be,  there  will  be,  to  save  civilization  from  de- 
struction. The  opportunity  and  duty  of  the 
Church  of  God  were  never  greater.  The  need  of 
Spirit-led,  Bible-believing,  consecrated  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  in  its  purity  and  its  power  is  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  needs  today. 

I have  tried  to  remind  you  of  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  the  ministry,  not  that  you  may  be  proud, 
but  that  you  may  be  humble  and  teachable  and 
prayerful.  It  is  evident  and  inevitable  that  you 
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must  try  to  realize  the  solemn  and  awful  respon- 
sibility of  your  high  calling.  You  are  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  you  are  to  learn  to 
rightly  divide  the  Word  of  Truth.  You  are  to 
deal  with  the  souls  of  immortal  beings.  You  will 
be  "a  savor  of  life  unto  life  to  some,  and  a savor 
of  death  unto  death  to  others.”  Your  work  will 
be  tried  by  fire,  and  all  that  is  wood,  hay,  stubble, 
will  be  burned  up. 

In  this  Seminary  you  have  the  most  solemn 
and  important  period  of  your  life  thus  far.  You 
are  to  learn  what  the  Bible  teaches — the  great  doc- 
trines of  Redemption,  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  God.  You  are  to  learn  how  to  prepare  ser- 
mons that  are  true  to  the  teachings  and  doctrines 
of  the  Word  of  God.  You  are  to  use  the  means 
of  sanctification  until,  by  God’s  grace,  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  in  you  (Galatians  5:22). 

IV 

In  college  and  university  there  were  subjects 
in  which  you  had  little  interest,  and  your  aim  was 
to  get  through  the  course  and  the  examination 
to  secure  your  credits.  In  the  Seminary  there  is 
no  department  or  course  that  will  not  help  you 
in  your  life  work.  I wish  I could  advise  you  in 
such  way  that  you  would  resolve  to  diligently 
make  use  of  your  opportunities  here.  Let  me 
appeal  specially  to  those  who  are  just  entering 
the  Seminary,  those  in  the  Junior  Class.  Start 
out  with  the  determination  that  before  God  you 
will  not  idle  nor  be  negligent,  nor  fail  to  do  your 
honest  best  in  every  study  assigned  and  in  every 
recitation.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  mere  "getting 
by”.  You  will  cheat  only  yourself.  You  will 
not  deceive  the  Professors.  They  know  who  is 
doing  honest  work,  and  who  is  superficial.  Read 
the  books  suggested  as  collateral  study  by  the 
Professors.  Try  to  be  scholars  as  well  as  students 
in  the  subjects  of  study.  You  have  now  the  op- 
portunity, as  never  before,  to  try  to  make  your- 
self what  you  want  to  be  and  to  become.  Dr. 
Dodds  at  the  University  yesterday  said  to  the 
students:  "College  is  not  a preparation  for  life. 
It  is  life,  as  real  a life  as  you  will  ever  live.” 
It  is  this  truth  so  aptly  expressed  that  you  need 
to  have  impressed  upon  your  hearts  and  con- 
sciences. It  does  not  matter  what  your  previous 
record  has  been.  You  are  beginning  now  a new 
period,  fenced  off  from  other  interests,  with  new 
opportunities.  You  are  making  yourself,  you  will 
be  the  kind  of  man  and  preacher  that  you  are  now 
as  a student.  Under  God,  you  are  here  the  master 
of  your  mind,  the  captain  of  your  soul.  In  your 


ministry  there  will  come  occasions  when  there 
are  no  rules  to  guide  you,  and  no  set  formulae  to 
follow.  When  you  are  called  to  the  house  of 
mourning,  you  will  find  the  souls  of  men  and 
women  uncovered,  facing  a strange  reality,  looking 
to  you  for  comfort.  You  must  believe,  without 
doubt,  what  you  teach  them.  When  you  visit 
those  who  are  sick  unto  death,  you  will  realize  that 
you  are  to  be  the  last  human  guide  and  helper 
until  they  stand  in  the  presence  of  God.  It  is 
a terrible  responsibility.  You  will  be  asked  ques- 
tions which  you  could  not  anticipate,  and  you 
must  seek  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as 
you  draw  from  your  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  to 
make  the  right  answer.  For  this  service  you  must 
prepare  here  in  the  Seminary.  It  means  the  cul- 
tivation of  your  spirit  as  well  as  your  mind.  It 
means  the  steady  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  It 
means  a study  of  the  Bible  for  your  own  soul’s 
growth,  besides  the  exegesis  of  the  text.  It 
means  that  you  are  to  use  this  opportunity  in 
your  life  to  deepen  your  spiritual  experience.  It 
is  possible  for  men  in  any  theological  seminary, 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  to  make  the  mistake  of 
allowing  the  study  of  the  classroom  to  take  the 
place  of  personal  and  scrupulous  use  of  the  means 
of  grace.  And  so  it  is  possible  for  a student 
of  a theological  seminary  to  graduate  regularly, 
and  be  less  spiritually-minded  than  when  he  en- 
tered the  institution.  You  need  to  be  mindful  of 
your  Bible  reading,  your  prayers,  your  chapel  at- 
tendance, your  own  soul’s  health. 

In  your  pastoral  work,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  real  faith  and  assurance  where  you  did  not 
expect  it;  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  doubt 
and  fear  in  some  whom  you  know  to  be  saints. 

I regard  this  ministry  to  the  broken  hearted, 
and  to  those  who  are  about  to  enter  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  as  among  the  most  solemn 
and  responsible  parts  of  a minister's  life. 

To  illustrate  what  I mean,  I shall  follow  the 
suggestion  President  Stevenson  made  when  he 
invited  me  to  speak  to  you,  and  out  of  my  pas- 
toral experience  of  fifty  years,  speak  of  some  of 
the  things  that  may  be  useful  to  you.  Of  course 
you  will  not  meet  the  same  situations;  but  you 
will  face  the  same  kind  of  unexpected  problems. 

In  my  middle  year  vacation  I was  licensed  but 
not  ordained,  and  spent  the  summer  as  supply 
in  an  organized  but  practically  dying  church. 
I had  no  experience,  few  books,  and  two  or  three 
little  sermons  that  I had  prepared  for  the  homi- 
letic course.  It  was  a hard  summer.  One  night  a 
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man  came  to  see  me,  with  the  statement  that  his 
wife  was  dying,  and  that  he  wished  me  to  tell 
her  the  fact.  He  said  the  doctor  will  not  tell 
her,  and  I cannot  tell  her.  The  man  was  deeply 
moved,  and  would  not  be  denied.  With  reluc- 
tance and  misgivings  I consented  to  his  pleas. 
It  was  my  first  experience  and  I was  totally  un- 
prepared and  unfitted  for  it.  What  to  say  and 
how  to  approach  it,  was  my  problem.  When  the 
visit  was  made,  I said,  "Do  you  know  that  the 
doctor  thinks  you  will  not  get  well".  With  a 
smile,  she  replied,  "Is  that  why  they  are  whisper- 
ing and  lowering  the  blinds?  Don’t  you  suppose 
I knew  it  before  they  did?  I am  not  afraid.” 
The  dreaded  task  proved  to  be  a blessing,  and 
a lesson  for  after  life. 

A little  Irishman,  past  mid  life,  was  slowly 
dying  of  tuberculosis.  He  was  a workman,  with- 
out education,  except  a few  terms  at  school 
in  his  early  boyhood.  He  had  a large,  illiter- 
ate, intemperate,  and  unsympathetic  wife.  I 
saw  him  on  a hot  summer  day.  The  room  was 
small,  the  air  fetid,  and  the  unscreened  window 
admitted  many  flies.  The  wife  entered  the  room, 
and  asked  me  to  stay  until  she  could  go  to  the 
cemetery  and  pick  out  a place  to  bury  him.  This 
she  said  with  a loud  voice  in  his  presence.  When 
she  had  gone,  the  poor  fellow's  eyes  brightened, 
and  he  said:  "Mine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His 
beauty;  they  shall  behold  the  land  that  is  very 
far  off”.  He  poured  out  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  precious  verses  of  the  Bible.  It  was 
a lesson  not  to  judge  by  appearance. 

Late  one  night  a friend  called  from  his  sick 
bed  by  telephone,  and  said  he  was  lonely,  and 
would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  me  to  come  and 
see  him.  When  I went  he  told  me  that  he  had 
been  reared  in  a Christian  home,  and  had  united 
with  the  church  in  his  boyhood;  that  he  had  lived 
a clean,  moral  life;  that  he  had  been  faithful  in 
his  attendance  on,  and  support  of  the  church;  that 
he  had  maintained  the  habit  of  prayer.  "But”, 
he  said,  "there  is  a lack  of  a definite  grasp  of  the 
promises,  no  uplift,  no  anticipation  of  the  heavenly 
life.  I need  some  manifestation,  some  assurance". 
He  was  a brilliant,  educated  man,  who  had 
done  responsible  work  in  Europe  for  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  World  War.  He  knew 
he  was  sick  unto  death,  and  that  the  end  of 
the  road  was  not  far  off.  He  felt  the  need  of 
help,  and  he  had  sent  for  me.  There  was  no 
professionalism  about  our  relations.  What  could 
I say  to  him?  This  is  what  I said:  "You  are 


not  going  to  get  what  you  think  you  need.”  He 
looked  astonished.  I told  him  that  all  his  life 
he  had  been  in  a position  where  it  had  been 
necessary  for  him  to  exercise  diplomacy,  to  deal 
with  men  without  showing,  even  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  what  he  was  thinking;  and 
that  he  would  have  to  be  made  over,  before 
he  would  have  ecstacies  and  unusual  manifes- 
tations. We  talked  of  the  rich  and  unfailing 
promises  of  God,  and  the  reality  of  his  faith. 
Then  I told  him  that  as  he  had  many  friends 
coming  to  see  him,  some  of  them  making  no 
pretensions  of  being  Christians,  he  could  wit- 
ness for  Christ,  by  showing  how  a Christian 
could  bear  his  sickness,  without  murmuring, 
and  face  death  without  fear.  We  prayed  to- 
gether. He  lived  sometime  after  this,  and  I 
would  hear  from  those  who  visited  him,  of  his 
great  faith,  of  his  gallant  spirit,  of  his  having 
no  fear  of  death. 

One  more  instance  from  many  that  could 
be  given.  An  old  lady,  nearly  ninety,  who  had 
been  active  in  church  work,  teaching  classes  in 
the  Sabbath  School  for  many  years,  and  who 
was  regarded  as  a saint  by  those  who  knew 
her,  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  several 
weeks.  Her  mind  as  well  as  her  body  was  weak- 
ened. When  I went  to  see  her  she  was  in 
distress  because  she  could  not  pray  as  had  been 
her  wont.  She  could  not  make  her  mind  con- 
centrate, so  that  she  could  form  consecutive  sen- 
tences. It  distressed  her  so  that  she  questioned 
whether  she  had  ever  been  a Christian.  I asked 
her  if  she  could  remember  the  childhood  prayer 
she  learned  at  her  mother’s  knee:  "Now  I lay 
me  down  to  sleep.”  She  was  sure  she  could. 
When  I told  her  just  to  say  that  prayer,  and 
the  Lord  would  know  what  was  in  her  heart,  she 
asked  eagerly  if  I were  sure  that  would  be  ac- 
cepted. She  seemed  much  relieved.  In  her 
last  hour,  her  sister  saw  her  lips  move,  and 
leaning  to  hear  what  she  wished  to  say,  she 
heard:  "Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep”  as  her 
last  word. 

Other  ministers  who  have  been  long  in  the 
service  could  fill  hours  with  illustrations  of 
strong  faith  found  in  unexpected  places,  and  of 
doubts  and  fears  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful. 
When  the  tides  of  life  are  ebbing,  and  weari- 
ness of  mind  and  body  is  great,  sometimes  the 
best  Christians,  even  faithful  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  feel  the  lack  of  a personal  grip  upon 
the  promises  of  God.  They  need  reassurance, 
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and  the  minister  must  know  the  promises  of  God, 
that  will  bring  peace  and  comfort.  No  book 
of  forms  can  supply  the  need,  and  no  professional 

words  are  adequate. 

I would  not  intrude  into  any  department  of 
your  great  Professors,  but  I would  like  to  com- 
mend to  you  the  personal  independent  study 
of  some  one  Book  of  the  Bible,  or  some  great 
subject  that  will  require  study  and  research, 
like  "The  spiritual  development  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus — Paul  the  great  Christian.”  The  story 
of  his  conversion  you  will  find  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  with  a brief  outline  of  his  jour- 
neys and  his  preaching,  and  his  persecution.  In 
his  Epistles  to  the  churches  and  to  his  fellow- 
workers,  you  will  be  able  to  learn  more  of  his 
devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  more  of  his  depend- 
ence upon  the  Gospel  of  the  shed  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
and  for  the  answer  to  all  the  problems  of  life. 

Begin  with  this  conscientious  persecutor  of 
the  followers  of  Christ;  listen  to  him  declare 
to  the  Galatian  Christians,  "I  am  crucified  with 
Christ;  Nevertheless,  I live;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  the  life  which  I now 
live  in  the  flesh  I live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for 
me.”  Then  hear  him  as  from  his  prison  cell, 
expecting  death  each  day.  He  writes  to  Tim- 
othy: "For  I am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and 
the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I have 
fought  a good  fight;  I have  finished  my  course; 
I have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  me 
at  that  day.”  Study  to  find  the  steps  that  lie 
between.  I have  found  great  satisfaction  for 
myself  in  the  study  of  Paul’s  spiritual  devel- 
opment. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  I know  of  many 
failures,  many  mistakes,  many  neglects;  but  I 
can  sincerely  thank  God  for  putting  me  into 
the  ministry;  and  I can  thank  Him  that  I was 
permitted  to  study  here  in  Princeton  Seminary. 

Some  Live  Questions  in  Apologetics 

By  The  Rev.  John  E.  Kuizenga,  D.D. 

The  "bait”  in  this  title  lies  in  the  word  "live". 
We  all  understand  to  some  extent  Mark  Twain’s 
"Innocent  Abroad”,  who  preferred  a fresh  corpse 
from  the  morgue  to  any  mummy  two  thousand 


years  old.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
Apologetics  should  get  all  its  subject  matter 
from  an  inductive  study  of  the  most  recent  at- 
tacks on  Christianity.  Such  a method  would 
have  the  advantage  of  helping  the  student  in 
his  actual  difficulty,  it  would  capitalize  a pres- 
ent interest,  and  would  keep  its  feet  on  the 
ground  of  questions  really  discussed.  It  would 
have  the  disadvantage  of  letting  the  enemy 
choose  the  terrain,  of  fighting  many  ephemeral 
difficulties,  of  being  unsystematic,  and  of  fail- 
ing to  treat  many  old  questions  which  are  sure 
to  come  up  again  later. 

Very  different  was  the  apologetic  method  of 
Ebrard,  who  proposed  "from  the  essence  of 
Christianity  itself  to  determine  what  kinds  of 
attacks  are  possible,  what  sides  of  Christian 
truth  are  open  to  attack,  and  what  false  prin- 
ciples lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  attacks,  actual 
or  possible.”  Such  a method  would  have  the 
advantage  of  beginning  with  a profound  study 
of  Christianity  itself,  of  touching  fundamentals, 
of  choosing  the  terrain,  of  carrying  on  an  of- 
fensive warfare,  and  would  in  the  truest  sense  be 
prophylactic.  But  it  might  easily  lose  itself  in 
speculation,  and  seem  very  discouraging  to  a 
man  who  had  a present  difficulty  and  needed 
immediate  help. 

In  an  effort  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
discussing  "live”  questions  even  though  aiming 
to  make  the  course  fundamental,  I have  for  some 
time  asked  Princeton  students  to  submit  a list 
of  at  least  ten  present  difficulties  in  accepting 
the  Christian  faith.  In  order  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a sense  of  utmost  freedom  in  expressing 
himself  on  these  matters,  two  conditions  have 
been  laid  down:  the  student  must  submit  his 
paper  anonymously,  and  the  difficulties  need 
not  be  difficulties  of  his  own,  but  may  be 
difficulties  and  problems  he  meets  in  discussing 
the  Christian  religion  with  others.  This  year 
some  three  hundred  and  more  problems  were 
submitted  and  classified,  though  many  of  the 
difficulties  suggested  were  not  classified  because 
they  were  practical  problems. 

Out  of  the  three  hundred  problems  presented 
about  one  hundred,  i.  e.,  about  one-third,  were 
clearly  questions  theological.  They  indicate  that 
the  students  are  interested  in  specifically  theo- 
logical questions,  or  are  perplexed  by  them. 
These  were  questions  as  to  the  nature  and  being 
of  God,  the  Scriptures  and  the  rule  of  faith. 
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the  two  natures  of  Jesus,  the  trinity,  the  image 
of  God  in  man,  faith  and  works,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  human  nature  and  sin,  pre- 
destination and  responsibility,  conversion  and 
regeneration,  and  the  question  of  inspiration. 
In  fact  there  is  scarcely  a question  in  systematic 
theology  which  is  not  raised  by  these  students, 
who  are  at  the  beginning  of  their  course.  This 
is  really  an  astonishing  phenomenon  this  year, 
because  it  seems  to  indicate  a great  shift  in 
student  interest.  Time  was  when  their  interest 
was  largely  in  strictly  apologetic  questions,  or 
in  questions  of  ethics  and  sociology,  questions 
of  natural  science  and  psychology,  questions 
strictly  philosophical.  It  would  seem  that  they 
are  moving  away  from  the  periphery  nearer  to 
the  centre.  Has  the  mechanistic  science  of  the 
19th  century  lost  its  grip,  and  the  behaviouristic 
psychology  its  thrust?  Have  they  seen  that, 
whatever  its  merit,  philosophy  is  sterile  of  real 
solutions? 

A second  group  of  questions  concerned  sci- 
ence and  religion,  but  here  too  was  indication 
of  a shift.  Formerly  the  live  question  was  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  the  miracle.  Of 
this  group  of  thirty-six  questions  only  thirteen 
concerned  the  miracle;  but  these  concerned  the 
difference  between  Old  Testament  and  New  Tes- 
tament miracles,  the  relation  of  the  healing  mir- 
acles to  the  healings  at  Lourdes,  and  at  St. 
Anne,  suggestion  and  healing,  whether  Christ 
on  the  cross  had  also  borne  our  diseases.  Other 
questions  on  science  and  the  Bible  were  largely, 
almost  exclusively,  concerned  about  evolution. 
Is  man  a descendant  of  sub-human  ancestors? 
If  so,  what  bearings  has  this  on  the  existence 
of  the  soul,  on  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God, 
on  immortality  and  eternal  life?  Has  not  man 
after  all  made  God  in  his  own  image? 

A third  group  were  clearly  questions  psycho- 
logical, but  here  also  were  indications  of  a 
shift.  While  some  were  troubled  by  behaviour- 
ism of  the  type  which  reduces  man  to  the  body, 
or  mind  to  a function  of  the  brain  because  of 
its  obvious  implications  for  eternal  life  and  in- 
dividual immortality,  far  more  were  concerned 
with  the  implications  of  the  newer  psycho-ana- 
lytic schools,  which  reduce  prayer  to  auto-sug- 
gestion, all  the  work  of  God  in  man  to  mere 
psychotherapy  after  the  fashion  of  Leuba’s  "God 
or  Man”,  and  reduce  the  idea  of  God  and  all 
religion  to  a mere  projection  of  our  own  wishes 


upon  a neutral  reality,  an  unworthy  regression 
to  infantile  mind  afraid  to  face  a hard  world 
which  is  indifferent  to  human  desires.  The 
Illusionism,  voiced  by  Hume  and  Feuerbach,  given 
new  power  through  the  Oedipus  complex  and 
psychotherapy,  provokes  requests  for  objective 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  some  proof  of 
God’s  help  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  re- 
sults of  suggestion,  some  definite  answers  to 
prayer  outside  of  Scripture  cases.  The  problem 
of  answers  to  prayer  thus  puts  on  a new  guise. 
There  were  about  twenty-five  of  these  psycho- 
logical questions  out  of  the  three  hundred  odd. 

A fourth  group  shows  the  effects  of  the 
study  of  Comparative  Religion — some  have  read 
"This  Believing  World.”  What  troubles  is  the 
varied  deliverances  of  the  religious  consciousness. 
Religion  claims  to  know  God,  yet  it  has  given 
such  impossible  conceptions  of  God,  and  of  the 
gods.  They  point  out  that  the  religions  are  so 
much  alike  formally — they  all  seek  salvation  of 
some  sort,  they  all  have  repentance,  some  sort 
of  commerce  with  Deity,  they  all  have  ritual  and 
ceremony.  Allied  to  this  is  the  alleged  similarity 
between  the  Bible  and  the  other  "scriptures"  of 
the  East,  in  which  almost  everything  in  the 
Bible  is  supposed  to  be  duplicated.  And  allied 
to  it  also  is  the  question  as  to  how  we  can 
conceive  Christianity  to  be  final,  since  nothing 
in  time  is  final,  and  the  very  conception  of 

a final  revelation  seems  to  limit  God  to  the  past. 

There  were  two  groups  of  questions  interest- 
ing not  because  they  are  new,  but  because 

they  put  the  old  in  somewhat  of  a new  light. 
Sixteen  of  the  most  earnest  questions  concern 
the  fate  of  those  who  have  had  no  chance  to 

learn  of  Christ.  The  difficulty  here  concerns 

the  fairness,  the  justice,  and  the  righteousness 
of  God.  Why  did  Christianity  come  so  late? 
Why  no  opportunity  for  the  multitudes?  It 
would  seem  that  this  continues  a serious  ques- 
tion— there  was  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
flippancy  about  the  statement  of  the  problem. 
There  were  also  about  twenty-five  questions  bear- 
ing on  the  old  problem  of  theodicy — the  prob- 
lem of  evil.  The  origin  of  evil  in  a world  made 
by  a good  God,  the  continuous  existence  of  so 
much  evil  in  the  world,  the  problem  of  suffer- 
ing rolling  on  through  society  upon  individuals 
at  least  not  specially  to  blame,  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Satan  and  how  a good  God  can  allow  him 
to  operate,  if  there  be  a Satan.  Calamities  in 
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nature  are  also  a source  of  perplexity,  like  the 
recent  drought  with  its  dust  storms.  The  whole 
problem  is  also  intensified  by  the  facts  of  unjust 
capitalism,  the  misery  of  the  depression  with 
the  under-privileged  classes.  Some  are  perplexed 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  facile  dilemma,  either 
God  is  good  and  not  almighty,  or  else  he  is 
almighty  and  not  good. 

Two  other  groups  were  interesting  to  me. 
One  group,  represented  by  about  twenty-five 
questions,  was  troubled  by  matters  of  exegesis; 
such  as,  the  saying  of  Jesus  that  a man  must 
hate  his  father  and  mother,  Jesus’  treatment  of 
his  own  mother,  his  own  saying  that  he  is  not 
good  but  only  God  is  good,  the  cursing  of  the 
fig-tree,  the  eschatological  element  in  the  Gos- 
pels. There  were  serious  questions  in  regard 
to  the  millennium,  dispensationalism,  the  rap- 
ture, the  terrible  days  of  the  apostasy,  and  the 
prophecies  as  yet  unfulfilled.  Revelation  bothers 
them — or,  at  least  the  use  others  make  of  it, — 
bothers  them. 

Thirty-seven  questions  I could  not  classify, 
except  under  the  head  of  practical  questions ; 
and  it  was  an  interesting  group,  because  it 
showed  how  sensitive  these  beginners  were  to 
all  the  problems  of  the  church.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a problem  a pastor  faces  in  his  church,  but 
these  students  see  it  too  and  are  troubled  by  it. 
In  some  cases  they  are  distressed  because  the 
church  does  not  do  its  work  better.  Why  has 
the  work  of  the  church  and  preaching  so  little 
appeal  to  young  people?  How  are  we  to  ap- 
proach the  secular-minded?  And  the  sophisti- 
cated? How  shall  we  preach  to  people  who  are 
uninfluenced  by  authoritative  preaching?  But 
here,  too,  there  seems  to  be  a subtle  difference; 
while  there  has  been  a time  when  young  people 
stood  outside  the  church  in  interest  and  attacked 
it  unsympathetically,  it  seems  that  now  they 
are  more  inclined  to  think  of  themselves  as  in  the 
church  and  troubled,  as  for  the  short-comings 
of  a friend. 

Perhaps  one  would  feel  like  asking,  were  there 
no  philosophical  questions?  There  were  about 
twenty-five,  but  strangely  not  one  of  them  con- 
cerned the  details  of  philosophical  theories.  The 
various  schools  of  philosophy  are  not  taken  very 
seriously,  it  would  seem.  The  one  philosophical 
question,  allied  to  the  theological  question  of 
the  rule  of  faith  which  troubles  not  a few,  is 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  reason  and  revela- 


tion. Some  have  the  idea  that  if  we  accept 
revelation,  reason  goes  into  the  discard.  Also 
they  want  to  know  the  rights  and  the  limitations 
of  the  scientific  method,  the  significance  of  re- 
ligious experience  as  a guide  to  truth,  the  truth 
there  is  in  Mysticism,  if  any;  and  even  Deism 
comes  up  as  a living  problem  today. 

Let  me  lump  together  finally  some  questions 
to  show  the  variety  of  the  problems  presented. 
Students  are  interested  in  the  questions  at  stake  be- 
tween the  so-called  Fundamentalists  and  Modern- 
ists— the  alleged  errancy  or  inerrancy  of  the  Bible, 
the  Virgin  Birth  and  relation  of  faith  in  it  to 
personal  salvation,  how  to  present  it  to  one 
who  does  not  accept  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
what  proof  there  is  outside  the  Bible.  They 
want  to  know  why  Jesus  had  a body  when  he 
rose  from  the  grave,  why  he  should  come  back 
to  this  earth.  They  are  troubled  by  the  dis- 
sensions in  the  church  as  offering  encouragement 
and  argument  to  the  unbeliever.  There  were 
fourteen  questions  ethical,  but  concerned  about 
such  matters  as  changing  ethical  standards  and 
the  alleged  stationariness  of  the  Bible;  and  par- 
ticularly, of  course,  Christianity  and  war,  and 
the  distressing  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  sanc- 
tions a war  of  extermination,  and  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  is  not  more  unequivocally  pacifist. 

On  the  basis  of  such  questions  raised  by  stu- 
dents, one  is  inclined  to  generalize — but  it  is 
rather  dangerous.  They  were  directed  to  state 
difficulties,  and  they  did;  but  this  scarcely  gives 
evidence  of  how  serious  these  difficulties  are 
in  their  own  life,  especially  as  they  were  en- 
couraged to  state  arguments  against  Christianity 
presented  by  others.  Rather  it  seems  to  me,  do 
the  warranted  conclusions  point  in  another  di- 
rection. They  indicate  not  so  much  the  individu- 
al student’s  mind,  as  the  sort  of  thing  he  is  ex- 
posed to,  and  the  sort  of  help  he  needs. 

A later  set  of  questions  will  try  to  make  out 
the  student’s  own  estimate  of  the  good  and  the 
harm  that  has  come  to  his  Christian  life  from 
the  school  in  which  he  studied — this  also  with- 
out mention  of  student’s  name  or  student's 
school,  so  that  he  may  write  without  fear  or 
favor.  But  it  is  possible  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  sort  of  thing  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to.  Waiving  for  the  present  the  positive 
influences  for  Christianity  in  their  schools,  it 
seems  pretty  sure  that  there  is  a good  deal  taught 
that  cannot  by  the  widest  stretch  of  imagination 
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De  considered  positive  Christianity,  or  in  accord 
with  Reformed  theology.  The  various  sorts  of 
attack  on  Christianity  seem  to  be  pretty  well  repre- 
sented, together  with  very  illiberal  misrepresen- 
tation of  actual  Christianity.  Much  is  palmed 
off  as  the  "established  results  of  science  or  re- 
cent thought’’,  which  is  really  only  one  school 
of  science  or  thought.  It  is  still  in  order  to 
suggest  that  we  may  well  scrutinize  the  teach- 
ing of  the  higher  schools. 

Another  suggestion,  clearly,  is  that  this  is  the 
time  when  we  ought  to  hear  in  the  Christian 
church  clear  and  definite  preaching  and  teaching 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  faith.  Our  young 
people  for  the  most  part  do  not  know  what  are 
the  distinctive  teachings  of  Bible  Christianity, 
and  apparently  have  heard  very  little  doctrinal 
preaching — it  may  be,  of  course,  because  they  go 
to  church  but  little.  But  certainly  if  there  is  a 
revived  interest  in  the  distinctive  teachings  of 
the  Christian  faith,  if  our  young  people  are 
moving  inward  with  a live  interest  from  peri- 
phery to  centre,  then  the  minister  has  his  golden 
opportunity  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  his  special 
classes  for  young  people.  It  may  be  that  the 
prejudice  against  theology  and  doctrine,  which 
has  infected  even  some  preachers,  is  passing,  and 
that  the  minister  who  preaches  on  the  supreme 
questions  of  revelation  will  find  his  opportunity 
and  come  to  his  own. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a time  also  for  exegeti- 
cal,  or  rather  expository,  preaching.  This  may 
be  argued  on  the  basis  not  only  of  ignorance  of 
what  the  Bible  actually  does  teach,  on  the  basis 
of  misrepresentation  of  the  Bible,  but  also  on 
the  basis  of  a living  interest,  a returning  interest 
in  the  Bible  itself.  Only,  then  the  Biblical 
preaching  ought  to  avoid  not  only  the  make-shift 
topical,  but  also  what  may  be  called  the  micro- 
scopy of  exposition,  which  expatiates  on  short 
texts  and  tiny  phrases.  What  people  seem  to 
need  is  exposition  in  large  portions  of  the  Bible, 
so  that  they  may  begin  again  to  see  the  woods, 
and  not  the  trees  only. 

And  last  of  all,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  time, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  Bible  classes,  to  do 
some  positive  apologetic  work  confronting  cur- 
rent substitutes  for  Bible  Christianity  with  the 
clear  teachings  of  the  Bible  as  a noble  contrast. 
It  is  possible  to  expose  the  weakness  and  futility 
of  substitutes  for  Christianity  which  parade  as 
inevitable  corollaries  of  mechanistic  science,  be- 


haviourist or  psycho-analytic  psychology,  and  evo- 
lutionary science  of  religion.  There  is  no  doubt 
a time  to  "shoulder  one’s  crutch  and  fight  his 
battles  o’er  again,”  for  Christianity  has  met  its 
enemies  in  the  past  and  overcome  them, 

"E’en  tho  when  vanquished,  they  could  argue  still 
With  words  of  learned  length  and  thunderous 
sound.” 

But  the  knight  in  full  panoply  cannot  engage 
the  enemy  who  hurls  bombs  of  poison  gas.  Dr. 
Buttrick,  in  his  "Christian  Fact  and  Modern 
Doubt,”  tries  to  meet  the  enemy  of  today  on  his 
own  ground  with  new  weapons,  and  old.  One 
may  whole-heartedly  commend  his  method,  even 
though  he  cannot  commend  all  that  is  said.  Kuy- 
per  said  nobly  that  the  mistake  of  the  church  was 
not  in  writing  creeds,  but  in  the  fact  that  she 
stopped  writing  creeds.  There  is  a method  of 
restatement  which  proceeds  by  sloughing  off  and 
erasing, — and  that  is  the  essence  of  modernism. 
What  we  seem  to  need  is  a restatement  of  old 
truth  with  reference  to  the  enemies  of  today,  as 
well  as  with  reference  to  the  enemies  of  yester- 
year. 

The  Aliusiveness  of  Scripture  and 
Enrichment  of  Preaching 

The  following  is  one  of  a series  of  lectures  on 
the  above  general  topic. 

By  The  Rev.  Donald  Mackenzie,  D.D. 

I.  The  Livery  of  Heaven — One  of  its  Distinguish- 
ing Signs. 

A livery  originally  meant  a distinctive  dress 
bestowed  by  a prince  on  his  followers  and  ser- 
vants. The  wearer  was  no  longer  a masterless 
man.  His  life  was  dedicated  to  defend  the  honor 
and  extend  the  influence  of  his  lord.  The  livery 
was  the  visible  expression  of  this  dedication.  It 
may  be  of  some  significance  that  the  word  is 
connected  with  the  Latin  liber — free — as  if  liv- 
eried service  indicated  a regulated  and  chartered 
liberty. 

Kings  and  princes  had  each  their  own  distinc- 
tive liveries.  The  Plantagenets  had  as  their  colors 
white  and  scarlet.  Then  the  Tudors  adopted 
white  and  green,  and  after  them  the  Stuarts  had 
red  and  yellow.  What  was  true  of  Great 
Britain  was  equally  true  of  other  nations.  The 
judge  and  magistrate,  the  schoolman  and  church- 
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man,  the  professions,  the  guilds  and  the  clans 
had  each  a distinctive  dress. 

The  impulse  that  led  to  this  may  well  be 
called  an  instinct  which  Paley  defines  as  an  ine- 
radicable propensity  of  human  nature.  It  manifests 
itself  among  primitive  and  cultured  peoples  alike. 

It  need  then  occasion  no  surprise  to  find  it  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  those  who  drank  deeply  from 
the  wells  of  Holy  Writ  use  it  freely  as  the  vehicle 
of  communicating  truths  that  concern  not  the  out- 
ward but  the  inward,  not  the  body  but  the  soul. 

A striking  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  John 
Bunyan.  Most  people  know  only  of  his  great 
allegory  "The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  But  Bunyan 
wrote  another  great  allegory  in  1682,  six  years 
before  his  death,  in  which  he  pictures  the  soul 
of  man  as  a city  with  its  inhabitants  and  its 
Prince.  The  excellence  of  this  city  was  that  its 
gates  could  not  be  forced  open  from  without. 
They  could  be  opened  only  by  the  consent  of 
those  within.  This  excellence  was  abused  and 
so  Mansoul  defected  from  its  Prince  Immanuel. 
Bunyan  describes  this  sad  defection  and  the 
glorious  conquest  and  renewing  of  allegiance  and 
the  subsequent  government  of  the  city  under  the 
wise  and  holy  rule  of  its  prince.  This  govern- 
ment is  entrusted  to  "five  pickt  men,”  and  these 
had  their  liveries  and  their  colors.  I shall  give 
these  five  pickt  men  and  the  colors  of  the  first 
two,  leaving  it  to  the  curious  to  complete  the 
matter  for  themselves.  The  first  is  Captain 
Credence  or  faith.  He  had  red  colors  and  Mr. 
Promise  bore  them.  His  liveried  men  were  always 
found  in  the  van  of  the  army.  Red  symbolized 
salvation  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  faith 
always  relies  on  the  promises  of  God. 

Then  that  famous  Captain  Good  Hope.  His 
colors  were  blue  and  Mr.  Expectation  was  his 
standard-bearer  whose  escutcheon  was  three 
golden  anchors.  Hope  ever  sees  the  blue  sky 
of  Heavens  through  the  dark  clouds  and  he  knows 
that  clouds  will  break  and  that  the  best  is  yet 
to  be.  He  has  three  anchors  of  gold  within  the 
veil.  Then  there  was  Captain  Charity,  and 
fourth,  gallant  Captain  Innocence  and  fifth,  the 
well-beloved  Captain  Patience  and  they  were  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Governor,  Mr.  God’s  Peace, 
with  his  Recorder,  Mr.  Conscience.  All  these 
had  their  distinctive  badges  and  colors. 

Here  is  a noble  use  of  the  imagination  bring- 
ing home  to  us  deep  and  sublime  truths  in  this 
homely  way.  Bunyan  can  support  the  details  of 


his  coloring  in  each  individual  case  from  Holy 
Scripture  as  you  can  easily  work  out  for  your- 
selves. Nor  is  this  display  of  the  color-impulse 
confined  to  writers  like  Bunyan.  Horace  Bushnell 
in  a volume  of  sermons  called  "Christ  and  His 
Salvation”  has  one  discourse  on  the  text  "But  put 
ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  in  which  he  re- 
minds his  readers  that  almost  every  phase  of 
the  Christian  life  is  illustrated  in  God’s  word 
from  the  realm  of  clothes.  There  is  the  wedding- 
garment  for  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son,  there 
is  the  robe  of  righteousness,  the  garment  of  praise, 
and  there  is  the  best  robe  for  the  returning 
prodigal.  There  are  robes  washed  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  Bushnell  after  a long  inventory 
list  that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  passion  for  dresses  is  so 
well  known,  knows  very  well  that  he  has  not 
exhausted  Scripture,  for  the  Scripture  list  is  well- 
nigh  inexhaustible. 

William  Gurnal,  to  take  one  example,  in  the 
seventeenth  century  wrote  a long  work  of  1818 
pages  on  the  panoply  of  God  (Ephesians  6:1  ff) 
alone.  And  there  are  others  like  Gurnal  who 
wrote  whole  treatises  on  one  single  aspect  of 
this  subject.  These  have  not  the  genius  or  feli- 
city of  Bunyan  and  yet  they  are  not  without 
their  merit. 

No  wonder  then  that  Thomas  Carlyle  should 
have  fixed  on  this  way  of  clothing  his  own 
message  in  his  work  "Sartor  Resartus”  or  The 
Philosophy  of  Clothes. 

Carlyle  revolted  against  the  dreary  materialism 
and  dry-as-dust  utilitarianism  which  threatened  to 
tyranize  over  the  thought  of  his  time.  The  uni- 
verse was  not  a play  of  dead  atoms  but  the 
garment  of  the  living  God  and  man’s  soul  was 
not  a subtle  mechanism  whose  wires  were  pleas- 
ure-motives but  the  Shekimah — the  dwelling- 
place  of  God’s  glory.  He  saw  through  the  shams 
and  shoddies  of  society  to  the  soul.  Man  was 
more  than  a biped  that  wears  breeches  and  loves 
toggery.  Like  Plato,  his  message  was:  "Adorn 
the  soul  in  her  proper  jewels,  temperance,  jus- 
tice, courage,  nobleness  and  truth.  Dressed  in 
these  the  soul  need  not  fear  to  live  or  die.” 

What  Carlyle  and  Plato  say,  Scripture  using 
the  same  figure  says  also  with  more  impressive- 
ness. From  its  beginning  to  its  close  this  sym- 
bolic use  of  clothes  is  employed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  convey  truth.  It  is  found  there  from 
the  day  when  God  clothed  our  first  parents  in  the 
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garden  where  they  had  sinned  and  discovered 
they  were  naked  until  that  day — which  is  now — 
when  the  Spirit  says  to  the  churches  "Buy  of  me 
white  raiment  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed.’’ 

Of  course  this  whole  realm  of  clothing  used 
allusively  is  like  a double-edged  weapon  as  most 
metaphors  and  similies  are.  For  if  Heaven  has 
its  livery,  so  has  Hell.  If  Prince  Immanuel’s 
"five  pickt  men”  have  their  colors,  so  have 
Diabolus  and  his  myrmidons — and  the  trouble  is 
that  the  latter  can  steal  or  counterfeit  the  livery 
of  Heaven,  so  that  they  and  their  prince  at  times 
appear  as  angels  of  light.  Scripture  and  good 
men  know  well  the  deceptiveness  of  clothing. 
They  are  aware  that  the  cowl  does  not  always 
make  the  monk,  and  that  even  Joshua  can  be  taken 
in  by  the  old  rags  of  the  Gibeonites  and  Israel 
by  the  sackcloth  of  Benhadad.  The  very  word 
for  garment  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  supplies  us 
with  a verb  which  means  to  deceive,  to  cloak,  to 
cover  and  so  to  practise  deception  under  false 
colors.  In  Isaiah  24: 16  this  word  is  repeated 
five  times  with  a cry  of  pain  "my  woe,  my  woe, 
my  woe,  the  deceivers  deceive  deception,  the  de- 
ceivers deceive” — and  Jeremiah  12:1  says,  "All 
scoundrels  are  at  peace,  all  cloaking  themselves  in 
deception.”  Evidently  the  prophets  knew  well 
the  deceitfulness  that  clothes  itself  in  fair  colors. 
Pascal  in  a mood  of  pessimism  also  cries  out: 
"Magistrate  and  physicians  and  doctors  of  the  law 
could  never  have  duped  the  world  if  they  had 
not  imposed  on  us  by  their  dress,  their  red  robes, 
and  furs  and  cassocks  and  square  caps.”  No 
small  part  of  the  prophetic  office  was  just  to  tear 
off  the  masks  and  the  mummeries  of  hypocrites. 

Thus  Scripture  sometimes  with  plain  allusive- 
ness, sometimes  by  muffled  metaphors,  and  some- 
times with  allegorical  fulness  employs  this  ve- 
hicle of  clothing  both  positively  and  negatively 
to  convey  the  highest  truths  and  bring  them  home 
to  men’s  business  and  bosom.  I have  often  felt 
that  a diligent  preacher  even  if  he  has  not  the 
prolixity  of  a Gurnal  can  by  a more  careful  study 
of  God's  word — of  its  very  letter — find  in  it  rich 
veins,  such  as  this  one,  from  which  he  can 
extract  truth  like  gold  well  refined  to  enrich  his. 
own  soul  and  his  hearers.  If  he  is  wise  he  will 
avoid  unedifying  fancies  and  cleave  to  the  sobriety 
of  the  Scripture.  Within  these  limits  he  can  by 
study — not  merely  superficial  but  searching — dig 
out  treasures  of  truth  for  the  spiritual  enrich- 
ment of  his  people.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration 


to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a single  topic  of 
dogmatic  or  experimental  theology — a single  grace 
or  duty  or  promise  which  is  not  illustrated  from 
this  realm  by  Scriptural  writers.  And  this  is 
but  one  of  many  rich  veins  in  Holy  Scripture,  now 
appearing  on  the  surface  of  it,  and  now  deep 
in  its  linguistic  texture,  of  which  the  same  could 
be  said. 

Before  I bring  this  talk  to  its  close  I would 
venture  to  give  one  concrete  illustration  of  how 
in  the  very  linguistic  texture  there  is  an  allusion 
of  this  kind  of  singular  suggestiveness.  The 
particular  passage  before  my  mind  is  Peter's  little 
homily  on  humility  (I  Peter  5:1-6)  with  which 
he  closes  his  letter.  "Be  clothed  with  humility” 
or  "Yea  all  of  you  gird  yourselves  with  humility.” 
The  word  translated  "clothe”  or  "gird”  occurs 
only  here  in  the  New  Testament  and  very  rarely 
elsewhere.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  Peter 
had  a definite  incident  in  his  mind  which  gave 
a basal  tone  to  his  thought.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  he  was  thinking  of  that  scene  in  the  upper 
room  recorded  in  John  13  when  his  Master  took 
a towel  and  basin  and  girding  himself  with  the 
towel  began  to  wash  his  disciples’  feet.  This 
incident  Peter  would  never  likely  forget,  for  he 
himself  was  a conspicuous  figure  in  it.  When  he 
thought  of  humility  he  thought  of  it  not  so  much 
in  abstract  terms  as  in  the  light  of  this.  Here 
was  humility  in  action. 

St.  John  who  tells  the  story  gives  it  the  proper 
background.  He  sets  it  in  the  light  of  our  Lord’s 
Heavenly  Mission — knowing  that  He  had  come 
from  God.  . . . He  took  a towel  and  girded 
himself.  All  our  Lord’s  acts  of  humility  are 
to  be  read  against  that  background.  The  author 
of  Ecce  Homo  saw  that  this  was  true  of  St. 
Paul’s  view  of  Christ.  'The  trait  in  Christ 
which  filled  St.  Paul’s  whole  mind  was  his  con- 
descension”— not  anything  done  in  his  earthly  life 
in  isolation,  but  against  the  background  of  his 
infinite  condescension.  And  again  he  says,  "The 
charm  of  that  condescension  lay  in  its  being 
voluntary”  (p.  49).  What  is  true  of  Paul  is 
true  also  of  John  and  true  equally  of  Peter.  That 
towel  is  no  longer  the  livery  of  a slave,  but  the 
livery  of  heaven.  And  so  it  has  continued  to  be 
regarded  and  the  vision  of  the  towel-girt  Christ 
pictured  as  it  is  in  the  New  Testament  against 
the  background  of  His  infinite  self-condescension 
has  done  more  for  humility  than  all  abstract  dis- 
cussions could  do.  In  one  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
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tian  sermons  on  record  outside  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  comes  before  us.  "The  sceptre  of  God’s 
majesty  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  not  in  the 
pomp  of  arrogance  or  pride,  though  He  might 
have  done  so,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind.” 

Nor  does  St.  John  put  it  against  that  heavenly 
background  only,  he  also  makes  it  the  frontpiece 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  (which  he  does  not  relate, 
but  presupposes)  and  the  passion.  "Knowing 
that  He  had  come  from  God  and  was  going 
to  God.”  He  who  girt  Himself  with  the  towel 
was  girt  with  more  awful  bonds  that  he  might 
wash  not  only  our  feet  but  our  souls.  "That 
whole  passion  of  his,”  says  Augustine,  "was  our 
purgation,”  writing  on  this  very  story  which 
John  relates,  and  which  was  in  Peter’s  mind  as  he 
wrote  his  homily  on  Humility — "Gird  yourselves 
all  of  you  with  the  towel  of  humility.”  This 
then  is  a distinctive  part  of  the  livery  of  heaven 
worn  by  our  Prince  Immanuel  himself  and  be- 
stowed by  him  to  adorn  the  soul  and  life  of  his 
followers.  To  give  color  and  content  to  our 
preaching,  Scripture  must  be  studied  not  super- 
ficially but  searchingly,  in  its  allusions,  metaphors, 
illustrations,  for  Scripture  truth  comes  to  us 
dressed  not  in  abstract  philosophical  terminology, 
but  in  the  concrete  colorful  language  of  every- 
day life. 


Interesting  Seminary  Items 

(Alumni  should  feel  free  to  make  use  of  any  of 
the  following  items  in  their  church  bulletins 
or  local  papers.') 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  Seminary  year 
1935-36  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-three.  The 
intention  was  to  limit  the  entering  class  to 
approximately  fifty,  but  the  number  of  appli- 
cants was  so  large  that  the  total  of  those  approved 
reached  fifty-nine.  The  student  body  includes 
men  from  twenty-eight  different  States.  Among 
those  who  have  come  to  Princeton  from  abroad 
for  graduate  study  are  two  from  Germany,  two 
from  Hungary,  six  from  South  Africa,  one  from 
China,  and  one  from  Korea. 

In  a period  of  general  unemployment,  Prince- 
ton Seminary  is  indeed  grateful  that  according  to 
the  latest  information,  there  is  not  one  of  the 
fifty-six  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1935 
unemployed.  Forty-two  are  serving  churches  as 


pastors,  three  as  stated  supplies,  two  as  assist- 
ants, two  are  teaching,  and  seven  are  continuing 
their  studies  toward  a higher  degree.  The  Semi- 
nary intends  to  continue  its  policy  of  selecting 
its  students  most  carefully,  grounding  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  sending  them 
out  with  a passion  to  deliver  a positive  message. 

It  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Seminary 
to  know  that  it  has  been  of  some  help  to  the 
Pulpit  Committees  of  the  vacant  churches  which 
are  confronted  with  the  difficult  task  of  finding 
the  right  men  to  serve  as  pastors  of  their  churches. 
Since  the  Registrar’s  Office  endeavors  to  keep 
up-to-date  information  regarding  each  of  the  more 
than  thirty-six  hundred  alumni,  the  Seminary  is 
in  a position  to  render  valuable  service  to  the 
pastorless  churches  and  is  always  happy  to  do  so. 

When  a church  loses  its  pastor  it  turns  to  the 
Seminary  asking  for  the  names  and  qualifications 
of  a few  of  its  excellent  alumni  as  possible  can- 
didates for  the  pulpit.  The  request  usually  in- 
cludes "We  want  the  best.”  This  places  a great 
responsibility  upon  the  presbyteries  and  sessions 
of  the  church.  In  the  final  analysis  the  personnel 
of  the  ministry  depends  upon  the  decisions  made 
by  pastors,  sessions,  and  presbyteries,  when  re- 
ceiving candidates  into  the  Christian  ministry  and 
when  recommending  them  to  the  Seminary  for 
training. 

Princeton  Seminary  considers  itself  especially 
fortunate  in  having  the  families  of  twelve  mis- 
sionaries on  furlough  in  Payne  Hall  each  year. 
This  winter  we  welcome  the  following: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Boots,  Korea 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Cleland,  Egypt 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Crothers,  Korea 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  V.  L.  Farnham,  China 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Hume,  India 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Kerr,  Korea 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Kinsler,  Korea 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Richardson,  India 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Snyder,  Korea 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Thompson,  Egypt 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Thomson,  China 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Young,  Persia 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  Alumni 
at  home  and  abroad  to  the  Museum  of  the  History 
of  Religions,  and  ask  their  co-operation  in  the 
expansion  of  this  enterprise.  The  collection  is 
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steadily  growing  and  now  occupies  two  large 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  Stuart  Hall.  A 
catalogue  has  been  prepared  and  visitors  from 
abroad  express  their  astonishment  at  the  rarity 
and  beauty  of  some  of  the  displays.  Groups 
and  societies  from  neighboring  churches  as  well 
as  the  Seminary  students  find  the  material  in- 
creasingly useful  in  practical  mission  study.  It 
visualizes  the  conditions  in  non-Christian  lands. 

Professor  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  who  founded  the 
Museum  and  who  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts 
in  developing  it,  reports  that  there  is  great  need 
of  more  material  on  Shinto  and  Japanese  beliefs 
and  that  the  Museum  has  practically  nothing  on 
the  cults  of  the  American  Indians  and  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Latin  America.  Will  you  not 
contribute  something  to  make  the  Museum  worthy 
of  our  Seminary  traditions  and  her  extensive 
work  in  mission  lands? 

The  Students’  Course  of  Lectures  on  Missions 
was  given  December  9th  to  12  th  by  the  Rev. 
Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Missions  and  Oriental  History,  Yale  University. 
His  theme  was  "Christian  Missions  at  the  Dawn 
of  a New  Day.” 

On  the  L.  P.  Stone  Lectureship  the  Faculty 
has  invited  Professor  Edward  Geismar  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  He  will  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  teaching  of  Kirkegaard 
at  5:00  p.  m.  each  day  from  March  the  16th  to 
the  20th,  inclusive. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  fourteen 
students  from  the  Seminary  continued  the  work  of 
past  years  by  conducting  Bible  Schools  and  preach- 
ing in  the  Southern  Mountains.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  National 
Missions,  these  students  co-operated  with  the  local 
Sunday  School  missionaries,  travelling  and  work- 
ing singly  or  in  pairs,  assisted  by  young  people 
from  mission  centers  in  the  South.  The  Bible 
Schools,  conducted  for  a week  or  ten  days  in 
isolated  mountain  communities,  met  with  a most 
satisfying  response,  while  the  evening  preaching 
was  heartily  supported  by  the  communities  as  a 
whole.  The  mountain  people  are  most  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  learning  more  of  God’s 
Word,  through  the  means  thus  offered,  and  regard 
the  annual  visit  of  the  student  volunteers  as  the 
high  point  of  their  religious  life  during  the 
year. 


In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Four 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Reformation  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary 
are  arranging  the  program  for  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  in  May,  1936,  so  that  in  place 
of  the  customary  address  to  the  graduates,  there 
will  be  given  an  address  in  commemoration  of 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  Calvin's  Institutes. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Cover- 
dale  Centenary  there  was  placed  on  exhibition  in 
the  Treasure  Room  of  the  University  Library  from 
October  28th  to  November  27th  a collection  of 
English  Bibles  from  Wycliffe  (a  manuscript  dated 
c.1390)  to  the  Revised  Version,  1881.  The  ex- 
hibition was  made  possible  by  the  lending  of 
precious  volumes  from  the  University  and  Semi- 
nary libraries  and  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Scheide  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  who  sent  from 
his  large  collection  museum  copies  of  great  value. 

In  the  field  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture the  University  and  Seminary  are  co-operating 
more  and  more  closely.  The  past  summer  there 
was  held  in  the  Graduate  School,  from  June 
20th  to  July  31st,  the  Princeton  Seminar  in 
Arabic  and  Islamic  Studies,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  The  Semi- 
nar was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Philip  K. 
Hitti  of  the  University.  Among  those  on  the 
Faculty  were  Professor  Samuel  M.  Zwemer  and 
Dr.  Nabih  Amin  Faris  of  Jerusalem,  a recent 
student  in  the  Seminary  and  the  University. 

This  year  Professor  Gehman  is  giving  instruc- 
tion in  Aramaic,  Advanced  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 
Some  of  the  students  of  the  University  attend 
these  courses  as  the  work  is  recognized  toward 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature. 
A number  of  our  students,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  now  studying  Arabic  and  Linguistic  Science 
at  the  University.  Naturally,  the  Seminary  does 
not  encourage  many  students  to  specialize  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  it  aims  to  prepare  men  of 
promise,  who  in  the  future  can  qualify  for  chairs 
in  our  seminaries  and  colleges.  The  main  pur- 
pose, however,  is  to  train  men  who  can  use  the 
Bible  in  the  original  languages  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sermons. 

At  a time  when  Princeton  Seminary,  like  every 
other  institution,  was  suffering  because  of  a 
greatly  diminished  income,  a large  number  of 
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Alumni  stepped  forward  to  give  through  indivi- 
dual and  church  pledges  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Seminary  is  deeply  grateful, 
for  she  knows  the  sacrifice  involved.  The  Alumni, 
however,  are  not  resting  upon  this.  They  are 
courageously  planning  for  the  future. 

At  the  time  of  the  Autumn  Alumni  Conference 
representatives  of  many  classes  met  and  pledged 
themselves: 

(1)  To  make  a personal  subscription  (even  if 
small)  each  year  to  the  Seminary. 

(2)  To  endeavor  to  give  a place  to  the  Seminary 
in  their  church  budgets. 

(3)  To  acquaint  their  people  and  communities 
more  thoroughly  with  Princeton  Seminary  by 
inserting  items  of  interest  regarding  the  in- 
stitution in  the  church  calendar  and  local 
papers,  and  also  by  inviting  members  of 
the  Faculty  to  address  their  people. 

(4)  To  write  personal  letters  to  their  classmates 
inviting  them  to  pledge  themselves  in  the 
same  way. 

The  most  vital  need  of  the  church  always  is 
sound  and  effective  leadership.  Princeton  Semi- 
nary is  endeavoring  to  meet  this  need  by  training 
carefully  selected  men  in  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Word  of  God  and  equipping  them  to  set 
forth  this  truth  that  many  may  be  won  to  Christ, 
be  built  up  in  the  faith  and  taught  how  to  relate 
the  Christian  religion  to  every  day  life. 

If  any  wish  to  have  a part  in  carrying  on  this 
work,  they  may  send  their  gifts  to  the  President 
of  the  Seminary.  Perhaps  some  may  wish  to 
make  a bequest.  If  so,  the  bequest  should  read: 
"I  give,  bequeath  and  devise  to  the  'Trustees 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church’  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey  the  sum 

of 

Alumni  may  still  procure  copies  of  the  Bio- 
graphical Catalogue  which  was  published  in  1933. 
The  volume  contains  a short  sketch  of  more  than 
seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  Alumni  of  the 
Seminary.  This  may  be  secured  from  the  Regis- 
trar for  one  dollar  (postpaid). 

Books  for  Pastors 

In  response  to  requests  from  many  of  the 
alumni,  members  of  the  faculty  have  provided 


the  following  lists  of  books  which  may  be  found 
of  special  interest  to  pastors. 

New  Testament 

The  Chester  Beatty  Biblical  Papyri.  By  Fred- 
eric G.  Kenyon.  Walker.  1933-35. 

Recent  Developments  in  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  Greek  Bible.  By  Frederic  G.  Kenyon.  Ox- 
ford University  Press.  1933- 

A Third-Century  Papyrus  Codex  of  the  Epistles 
of  Paul.  By  Henry  A.  Sanders.  University  of 
Michigan  Press.  1935. 

The  Bible  and  the  Greeks.  By  C.  H.  Dodd. 
Hodder  & Stoughton.  1935. 

History  and  Interpretation  in  the  Gospels.  By 
Robert  Henry  Lightfoot.  The  Bampton  Lectures 
1934.  Hodder  & Stoughton.  1935. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  H.  K. 
Luce.  Macmillan.  1935. 

The  Background  of  the  Epistles.  By  W.  Fair- 
weather.  T.  & T.  Clark.  1935. 

Theologisches  Woerterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testa- 
ment. Gerhard  Kittel.  1932. 

History  of  Religion  and  Christian  Missions 

Carl  Clemen — Religions  of  the  World:  Their 
Nature  and  History.  1931,  Harcourt  Brace  & Co., 
N.  Y.,  pp.  479  , with  135  beautiful  illustrations 
and  well  documented.  First  class  for  reading  and 
reference. 

'Wilhelm  Schmidt — High  Gods  of  North  Am- 
erica. Oxford  Press,  New  York,  1933.  A study 
of  the  religion  of  the  American  Indians  and  a 
proof  for  primitive  revelation. 

Michael  J.  Stolee — The  Genesis  of  Religion. 
Minneapolis,  1930.  Excellent  as  introductory  text- 
book and  based  on  Schmidt’s  investigations  re- 
garding the  Origin  of  the  idea  of  God. 

Cleland  B.  McAfee — The  Foreign  Missionary 
Enterprise  and  its  Sincere  Critics.  Revell  Co., 
New  York,  1934.  An  outstanding  analysis  of 
current  criticisms  and  very  suggestive  for  the 
preacher. 

John  R.  Mott — Co-operation  and  the  World 
Mission.  International  Missionary  Council,  New 
York,  1935. 

Chas.  H.  Fahs  and  Dr.  Helen  Davis — Conspec- 
tus of  Cooperative  Missionary  Enterprises.  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council,  New  York,  1935. 
The  material  in  these  two  little  books  is  invalu- 
able to  all  who  believe  that  the  work  of  missions 
is  at  a parting  of  the  ways.  How  far  can  those 
walk  together  who  are  agreed  and  on  what  must 
we  agree  before  we  are  willing  to  walk  together? 
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Old  Testament 

Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  by  Professor  George 
Aaron  Barton,  6th  Edition,  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  Philadelphia,  1933,  $3.50. 

A history  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  based  upon 
the  results  of  archaeology.  135  plates  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  book.  Of  special  value  for  Biblical 
studies  and  comparison  of  ancient  secular  litera- 
ture with  the  Bible  are  the  translations  of  many 
ancient  documents  from  various  oriental  litera- 
tures. 

The  Hebrew  Literary  Genius,  an  Interpretation, 
being  an  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  Professor  Duncan  Black  Macdon- 
ald, Princeton  University  Press,  1933,  $2.50. 

A stimulating  literary  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  is  frankly  not  interested  in  higher 
criticism,  but  draws  many  comparisons  from 
Arabic  life  and  literature.  It  also  emphasizes 
the  Old  Testament  as  the  foundation  of  the  New. 

The  Ras  Shamra  Tablets,  their  bearing  on  the 
Old  Testament,  by  J.  W.  Jack,  T.  & T.  Clark, 
Edinburgh,  1935,  3 shillings. 

A popular  presentation  of  a very  important 
archaeological  discovery. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental 
Research,  published  quarterly;  edited  by  Professor 
W.  F.  Albright  of  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
subscription  price  $1.00  per  year  payable  to  Mr. 
Lewis  C.  Moon,  Executive  Secretary,  Box  25, 
Bennett  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia. 

This  journal  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  archaeology  of 
Bible  Lands. 

A Book  about  the  English  Bible,  by  Provost 
Josiah  H.  Penniman,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
N.  Y.,  1919. 

In  our  celebration  of  the  fourth  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Coverdale's  complete  English  Bible, 
this  book  deserves  new  consideration.  It  is  pri- 
marily a literary  study  by  the  Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  who  for  many  years  gave 
courses  on  the  English  Bible  in  literature. 

The  Translated  Bible,  1534-1934,  Commemorat- 
ing the  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Luther’s 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  by  O.  M.  Norlie,  United 
Lutheran  Pub.  House,  Philadelphia,  1934,  $1.00. 

While  this  book  stresses  the  German  translation 
by  Luther,  it  gives  the  history  of  different  Pro- 
testant translations.  It  is  valuable  for  the  history 
of  translations  in  the  various  languages. 


Homiletics  and  Worship 

The  current  books  in  this  field — including  the 
last  few  series  of  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  at 
Yale — tend  to  be  disappointing.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a new  and  wholesome  increase  of  emphasis 
upon  the  need  for  a positive  message  in  the 
pulpit.  The  Sprunt  Lectures  for  1935,  The 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  Problems  of  the  Day, 
by  Karl  Heim,  (Scribner’s,  $1.75),  are  in  the 
field  of  popular  theology  and  apologetics  and  are 
worthy  of  a place  on  the  pastor’s  shelves.  The 
Warrack  Lectures  for  1934,  The  Prophet  in  the 
Heart,  by  Frank  Cairns,  (Harper’s,  $1.50),  afford 
an  object  lesson  of  the  title.  There  is  one  ex- 
cellent chapter,  "The  Sermon  as  an  Act  of  Wor- 
ship." 

The  Handbook  to  the  Hymnal,  edited  by  Wm. 
C.  Covert  and  Calvin  W.  Laufer,  (Westminster 
Press,  1935,  $2.00),  ought  to  be  on  the  desk  of 
the  Presbyterian  pastor.  The  Church  Architec- 
ture of  Protestantism,  by  A.  L.  Drummond, 
(Scribner’s,  1935,  $6.50),  is  a strong,  thoughtful 
presentation  of  a difficult  subject.  The  Warrack 
Lectures  for  1928,  Preaching  Week  by  Week,  by 
A.  Boyd  Scott,  (Harper’s,  $2.00),  are  not  bril- 
liant or  strong,  but  they  open  up  a field  of 
thought  for  the  young  pastor  who  wishes  to 
engage  in  a popular  teaching  ministry. 

Among  works  not  directly  religious,  Concern- 
ing Beauty,  by  Frank  J.  Mather,  Jr.,  of  Prince- 
ton University,  (Princeton  University  Press,  1935, 
$3.00),  is  a strong,  scholarly  discussion,  of  the 
sort  which  should  appeal  to  every  lover  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  Psychology  of  the  Audience,  by 
H.  L.  Hollingworth,  of  Columbia  University, 
(American  Book  Co.,  1935,  $2.50),  is  a "popu- 
lar” treatise  which  is  worthy  of  reading  by  the 
student  of  public  speech.  Meanwhile,  the  best 
books  about  homiletics  and  worship  have  been 
in  print  for  a number  of  years. 

The  Stone  Lectures  for  1935,  given  by  Dr. 
Hugh  T.  Kerr  of  Pittsburgh,  now  published  under 
the  title  "A  God-Centered  Faith,”  a strong  and 
interesting  exposition  of  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  our  evangelical  faith.  (Revell,  New  York) 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Vice-President  of  the 
Seminary’s  Board  of  Trustees,  has  published  sev- 
enteen addresses  on  Christian  Faith  and  Experi- 
ence in  one  of  his  best  books,  "Christian  Reali- 
ties.” (Revell,  New  York) 

Two  books  have  recently  come  from  the  pens 
of  faculty  members  which  will  be  esteemed  by 
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Princeton  Seminary  graduates:  "The  Origin  of 
Religion,”  by  Samuel  M.  Zwemer  (Cokesbury 
Press,  Nashville),  and  "The  Epistles  of  Paul  to 
the  Thessalonians,”  an  exposition  by  Charles  R. 
Erdman,  (The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia) 

Among  the  worth  while  books  which  have 
as  their  authors  Seminary  alumni  should  be  men- 
tioned Malcolm  J.  MacLeod's  "Seen  from  My 
Pulpit”  (Revell,  New  York) ; Clarence  E.  Macart- 
ney's "Sermons  on  Old  Testament  Heroes” 
(Cokesbury  Press,  Nashville)  ; Victor  H.  Luken’s 
"God  Works  through  Medicine”  (Revell,  New 
York) ; John  A.  Mackay's  "That  Other  America” 
(Friendship  Press). 

The  English  Bible 

The  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Coverdale’s 
historic  achievement  is  being  widely  observed,  and 
the  minds  of  thousands  are  being  turned  anew  to 
the  fascinating  story  of  the  versions  of  the  Bible 
in  the  English  tongue.  Among  the  many  volumes 
bearing  on  this  theme,  the  following  are  worthy 
of  special  mention. 

The  English  Bible  and  Its  Story.  By  James 
Baikie.  Philadelphia:  J.  P.  Lippincott  Company. 
1929.  A popular  narrative  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. 

The  Romance  of  the  English  Bible.  By  John 
T.  Faris.  Philadelphia.  The  Westminster  Press. 
1911.  A very  condensed  but  admirable  outline 
comprising  only  sixty-three  pages. 

The  Book  of  Books  and  Its  Wonderful  Story. 
By  John  W.  Lea.  Philadelphia.  The  John  C. 
Winston  Co.  1922.  A popular  hand-book,  con- 
taining pictures  of  the  translators,  reproductions 
of  title  pages  and  reprints  of  the  prefaces  of  the 
great  English  versions. 

English  Versions  of  the  Bible.  By  J.  I.  Mom- 
bert,  D.D.  London.  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons, 
Limited.  1907.  A scholarly  and  comprehensive 
handbook  illustrating  the  ancestry  and  relationship 
of  the  several  versions.  538  pages. 

Our  Grand  Old  Bible.  By  William  Muir. 
London.  Morgan  and  Scott,  Limited.  1911- 
While  covering  the  entire  story  of  previous 
translations,  the  narrative  centers  upon  the  au- 
thorized version  and  was  written  for  its  Tercen- 
tenary Celebration. 

The  Ancestry  of  our  English  Bible.  By  Ira 
Maurice  Price.  Philadelphia.  Sunday  School 
Times  Co.  1907.  A scientific  and  comprehensive 
account  of  the  versions,  texts  and  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  contains  many  facsimiles 


of  manuscripts  and  translations  and  an  extended 
bibliography. 

How  We  Got  Our  Bible.  By  J.  Patterson 
Smyth.  New  York.  James  Pott  and  Co.  1924. 
A revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  what  has  been 
for  many  years  the  most  popular  brief  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

A General  View  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Bible.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott.  Third  edition, 
revised  by  W.  A.  Wright.  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1927.  This  volume,  by 
a member  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Com- 
mittee (1881),  now  revised  and  re-edited,  has 
long  been  a standard  work  on  the  English  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible. 

Systematic  Theology 

The  Certainties  of  the  Gospel.  By  William 
Childs  Robinson.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  House.  1935.  $1.00 

The  Reformed  Doctrine  of  Predestination.  By 
Loraine  Boettner.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Wil- 
liam B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1935. 
$3.00.  This  book  is  not  confined  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Predestination;  it  covers  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformed  Faith. 

The  Barthian  Theology  and  the  Man  of  Today. 
By  John  McConnachie.  New  York:  Harper  Bros., 
1933.  $2.00. 

Our  Concern  with  the  Theology  of  Crisis.  By 
Walter  Lowrie.  Boston:  Meador  Press,  1932. 
$2.00. 

The  Plan  of  Salvation.  B.  B.  Warfield,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publish- 
ing Company,  1935.  $1.00. 

This  new  edition  has  been  published  in  answer 
to  an  insistent  demand.  In  it  are  incorporated 
marginal  notes  made  by  Dr.  Warfield  before  his 
death. 

Christian  Theology — The  Doctrine  of  God.  By 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Headlam.  Oxford:  Clar- 
endon Press,  1934.  $4.50. 

Doctrine  presented  from  the  Anglican  point  of 
view. 

Christian  Educatlaon 

Fergusson,  E.  Morris,  Historic  Chapters  in 
Christian  Education  in  America,  F.  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York  City,  1935.  This  book 
presents  a very  good  review  of  the  history  of  re- 
ligious education  in  America.  Particularly  good 
is  the  presentation  of  the  development  of  lesson 
materials. 
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Powell,  Wilfred  E.,  Education  for  Life  with 
God,  The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York  City,  1934. 
The  author  analyzes  the  theological  point  of  view 
underlying  much  of  modern  religious  education 
and  points  out  clearly  the  need  for  greater  empha- 
sis upon  the  essential  elements  in  the  evangelical 
position. 

Smith,  Robert  Seneca,  New  Trails  for  the  Chris- 
tian Teacher,  The  Westminster  Press,  Philadel- 
phia, 1934.  Here  is  given  a summary  of  a teach- 
ing method  which  is  more  nearly  adequate  than 
many  other  books  in  the  field  of  method. 

Vieth,  Paul  H.,  How  to  Teach  in  the  Church 
School,  The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1935.  This  little  book  of  teaching  method  is 
written  for  the  average  teacher  of  little  or  no  ex- 
perience and  will  be  found  valuable  for  such 
teaching.  It  is  one  of  the  series  of  Handybooks 
for  church  school  leaders.  Other  books  in  the 
series  are:  Improving  Your  Sunday  School,  by 
Vieth,  The  Home  and  Christian  Living,  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  R.  Hayward,  Toward  Understanding 
Adults,  by  E.  F.  Ziegler,  and  Religious  Education 
in  the  Small  Church  by  L.  J.  Sherrill.  This  entire 
series  is  simply  written  and  very  practical. 


Alumni  Notes 

1882 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Allen  Harlow  closed  a Chris- 
tian ministry  of  fifty-three  years  when  he  re- 
cently resigned  his  pastorate  at  Canton,  Mass. 

1884 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson  has  resigned  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Northfield,  Minn. 

1890 

The  Rev.  Frank  B.  Everitt  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Cranbury,  N.  J.  He 
was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  now 
merged  with  the  First  Church. 

1891 

The  Rev.  Robert  Scott  Inglis,  D.D.,  has  resigned 
as  pastor  of  the  Third  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1893 

The.  Rev.  J.  T.  Knox,  D.D.,  recently  of  Mar- 
shall, N.  C.,  has  accepted  a call  to  the  White 
Pine-Hebron-St.  Paul,  N.  C.,  group  of  churches. 

1895 

The  Rev.  Frederick  F.  Dobson  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  at  Cleveland,  Okla. 


The  Rev.  John  Van  Ness,  D.D.,  on  November 
15,  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Narberth, 
Pa.  He  will  become  pastor  emeritus. 

1896 

The  Rev.  Hugh  G.  Moody  was  granted  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  by  Susquehanna  Uni- 
versity at  its  Commencement  in  June,  1934. 

1899 

The  Rev.  Josiah  H.  Crawford,  for  twelve  years 
pastor  of  the  Franklin  Street  Church,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  has  retired  owing  to  continued  ill  health. 

1900 

The  Rev.  L.  C.  Hills,  after  supplying  the  Grace 
Church,  Council  luffs,  Iowa,  for  six  months,  has 
become  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  Rev.  S.  I.  Ward  resigned  from  the  work 
at  Nortonville,  Kans.,  and  has  taken  up  the  work 
at  Clinton,  Kansas. 

1902 

The  Rev.  H.  Alfred  Boggs,  with  his  congre- 
gation of  the  Princeton  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  June  2nd  celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  church. 

1903 

President  J.  Edgar  Park  will  deliver  the  Lyman 
Beecher  Lectures  at  Yale  University  in  1936. 

1904 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Brooks,  D.D.,  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Litt.D.  from  Westminster  Col- 
lege (Pa.)  at  its  Commencement  in  June. 

The  Rev.  Harold  McAfee  Robinson,  D.D.,  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  by  Trinity 
University,  Texas,  at  its  Commencement  in  June. 

1906 

The  Rev.  John  Wright  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
church  at  Primrose,  Nebraska. 

1909 

The  Rev.  Harold  G.  Gaunt,  D.D.,  with  his 
congregation  recently  celebrated  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  his  pastorate  of  the  Olivet  Church, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

1910 

The  Rev.  Horace  K.  Wright  of  Vengurla, 
India,  has  suffered  the  loss  of  his  wife. 

1911 

The  Rev.  George  P.  Horst,  D.D.,  of  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas,  has  been  elected  a member  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Church. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Buck  has  resigned  as  pastor 
of  Highland  Park  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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1912 

The  Rev.  Henry  B.  Strock  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1913 

The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Barbor  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Wissahickon  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

1915 

In  connection  with  his  work  as  pastor  of  the 
Memorial  Church,  Oxford,  Ohio,  the  Rev.  Eliot 
Porter  has  accepted  also  the  call  to  the  Collinsville 
Church. 

1916 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Roberts  Williams  has  resigned 
as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in 
order  to  accept  a position  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  His  address  is  705  Overbrook 
Terrace,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

1919 

The  Rev.  Uriah  A.  Guss  has  resigned  as 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Steelton,  Pa. 

1920 

The  Rev.  Mortimer  M.  Stocker  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  by  Albany  College 
at  the  Commencement  in  June. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Voorhis  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Leonia,  N.  J. 

1923 

The  Rev.  Wilfred  P.  Riggs  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Park  Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1924 

The  Rev.  Hugh  E.  Bradshaw  has  changed  his 
address  from  Mansfield,  La.,  to  Belcher,  La. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Flurkey  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  at  Hicksville,  Ohio. 

1925 

The  Rev.  P.  Martin  Baker  was  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  by  Trinity  University 
(Texas)  at  the  commencement  in  June. 

The  Rev.  Hardigg  Sexton  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Westwood,  Ohio. 

1926 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Dilts  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

The  Rev.  John  Earl  Jackman  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  A.  Lee  Klaer  has  been  elected  Uni- 
versity Pastor  for  Presbyterian  students  at  the 
University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


The  Rev.  Garrett  A.  Tamminga,  with  his  con- 
gregation of  the  First  Church,  Golden,  Colo.,  re- 
cently celebrated  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  church. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wylie  Young  was  on  July  14th 
installed  pastor  of  the  West  Avenue  Church, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1927 

The  Rev.  John  Herrick  Darling  on  September 
12th  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Hanover  Church, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  McComb  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Broadway  Church,  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  M.  Simpson,  because  of  ill 
health,  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  Burch 
Church,  Fort  St.  John,  British  Columbia. 

1928 

The  Rev.  Oliver  W.  Brackett,  Ph.D.,  is  serving 
as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  New  York  City.  His  address  is  Butler 
Hall,  400  West  119th  Street. 

The  Rev.  William  Floyd  Kuykendall  has  been 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Littleton,  Colo. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  because  of  ill  health, 
has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Edward  G.  Yeomans  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  at  Springfield,  Pa. 

1929 

The  Rev.  James  B.  Hodgson  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Bible  Department  of  Coe  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  Rev.  Ganse  Little  has  been  installed  pastor 
of  the  Covenant-Central  Church,  Williamsport, 
Pa. 

The  Rev.  George  Gordon  Mahy  has  been  ap- 
pointed a missionary  to  China  under  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Mussen  has  been  called  to 
the  church  at  Danville,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  G.  Malcolm  Van  Dyke  has  accepted 
a call  to  the  church  at  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

1930 

The  Rev.  Harold  J.  Braden  was  on  September 
26th  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Potts- 
ville,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Dickson,  because  of  ill 
health,  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  Ashland 
and  Centralia  Churches,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  W.  Glen  Harris  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Slackwood  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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The  Rev.  John  Ross  Hays  is  serving  as  stated 
supply  of  the  Church  at  New  Windsor,  Md. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Kuman  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  Ukranian  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  M.  Ewing  McPhail  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Third  Avenue  Church,  Cor- 
sicana, Texas. 

The  Rev.  Paul  E.  Rickabaugh  has  been  called 
to  the  Franklin  Street  Church,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Merlin  F.  Usner  has  been  called  to 
the  Central  Church,  Miami,  Fla. 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Wood  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Humboldt,  Tenn. 

1931 

The  Rev.  Alva  M.  Gregg  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  New  Wappetaw  Church,  McClellanville, 
S.  C. 

The  Rev.  Henry  E.  Hale,  III,  has  been  called 
to  the  church  at  Andover,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Rogan  has  been  called 
to  the  church  at  Stamford,  Texas. 

The  Rev.  H.  E.  Warner  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  church  at  Kitchel,  Ind. 

1932 

The  Rev.  Russell  W.  Annich  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Grant  Street  Church,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

The  Rev.  Eugene  C.  Blake  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  First  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  A.  Claude  Clever  is  stated  supply 
of  the  church  at  Punta  Gorda,  Fla. 

The  Rev.  Lee  E.  Knoll  and  Miss  Mary  G. 
Hinton  were  married  August  6,  1935,  in  Spokane, 
Wash. 

The  Rev.  Mervyn  E.  Moss  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Junction  City,  Kans. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Platt  is  serving  as  assis- 
tant pastor  in  the  First  Church,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 

1933 

The  Rev.  Clem  E.  Bininger  has  been  called  to 
the  Cleveland  Heights  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Bruce  D.  Compton  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  North  Avenue  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Rev.  J.  Clyde  Foose  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Pottsgrove,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Johnson  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  a missionary  to  Manchoukuo  under  the 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions. 

The  Rev.  John  Charles  McKirachan  has  been 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Newton,  N.  J. 


1$> 

The  Rev.  Peter  Monsma  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Pluckemin,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Mulligan  has  been  called  to 
the  church  at  Killead,  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland. 

1934 

The  Rev.  Wilson  Bennett  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Willard  G.  Foote  is  serving  as  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Gerald  J.  Huenink  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Garfield,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Kress  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  New  Gretna,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  Frank  D.  Svoboda  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Jan  Huss  Bohemian  Church,  New 
York  City. 


Plans  of  the  Graduating  Class 
of  1935 

Paul  R.  Abbott,  Jr.,  pastor,  Olivet  Church, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Charles  B.  Almond,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Woodbury  Heights,  N.  J. 

Lockhart  Amerman,  Assistant  Pastor,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Church,  New  York  City. 

Cecil  H.  Bailey,  pastor,  Prescott,  Wash. 

Bernard  H.  Boyd,  further  study,  Princeton 
University. 

John  H.  Brink,  further  study,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Ronald  B.  Brook,  National  Missions,  Willard, 
New  Mexico. 

Rollin  L.  Burns,  professor,  Central  Bible  In- 
stitute, Springfield,  Mo. 

Lindley  E.  Cook,  pastor,  White  Hall  and 
Beech  Creek  Churches,  Pennsylvania. 

Ernest  Chester  Crabb,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dillonvale,  Ohio. 

Stephen  C.  Crowell,  pastor,  Granville  Church, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Alfred  M.  Dorsett,  pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Snyder,  Texas. 

Donald  M.  Doss,  pastor,  Woodside  Church 
Newark,  Ohio. 

Roland  D.  Driscoll,  pastor,  Bethlehem  Church, 
Clinton,  N.  J. 

Barnett  S.  Eby,  further  study,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 
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Lee  Myer  Fairchild,  stated  supply,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Montgomery,  Pa. 

Horace  L.  Fenton,  Jr.,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Ivyland,  Pa. 

Allan  MacL.  Frew,  pastor,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch,  further  study,  Princeton 
University. 

Philip  W.  Furst,  teaching,  Kuling  American 
School,  Kuling,  China. 

James  G.  Glenn,  pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Payson,  Arizona. 

Richard  M.  Hadden,  evangelistic  work. 

Lewis  M.  Harro,  pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Connell,  Wash. 

Paul  K.  Heberlein,  pastor,  Crosby  and  Ambrose 
Churches,  North  Dakota. 

Joseph  B.  Irwin,  stated  suply,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Meyersville,  N.  J. 

Kermit  H.  Jones,  pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Robert  T.  Kelsey,  pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lewisville,  Ind. 

Charles  W.  Kepner,  further  study,  Princeton 
Seminary. 

Abram  G.  Kurtz,  assistant  pastor,  Westminster 
Church,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Stuart  Law,  pastorate  in  South  Africa. 

William  V.  Longbrake,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Claysville,  Pa. 

Joseph  MacCarroll,  pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Clifton  Heights,  Pa. 

Wilbur  J.  Matchett,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bedford,  N.  H. 

William  P.  Maxwell,  National  Missions,  Pike- 
ville,  Ky. 

William  F.  McClain,  pastor,  Olivet  Church, 
Easton,  Pa. 

Frank  L.  McCormick,  pastor,  Calvary  Church, 
York,  Pa. 


Grant  N.  Miller,  Downingtown,  Pa.,  will  take 
pastorate  in  United  Brethren  Church. 

Lambry  Mishkoff,  returned  to  Haskovo,  Bul- 
garia. 

Mackenzie  Murray,  pastor,  Tahloah,  Wash. 

F.  Cooper  Nace,  pastor,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Groveville,  N.  J. 

Howard  B.  Osborne,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cozad,  Nebr. 

John  William  Pressly,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Gothenburg,  Nebr. 

Glenn  D.  Puder,  pastor,  Michelinda,  South 
Pasadena,  California. 

David  J.  Roberts,  pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Vereehiging,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

James  S.  Roe,  pastorate  in  Canada,  226  St. 
Helen’s  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Ray  J.  Salchi,  stated  supply,  Chestnut  Church, 
Erie,  Pa. 

Frederick  A.  Schimmer,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Charlton,  N.  Y. 

Osborne  L.  Schumpert,  pastor,  Jacksonville  and 
Providence  Churches,  Bustleton,  N.  J. 

Glen  C.  Shaffer,  Somerset,  Pa.,  will  take  pastor- 
ate in  United  Brethren  Orurch. 

Raymond  P.  Sharp,  pastor,  Elsmere  Church, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Charles  B.  Springer,  further  study,  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  Chicago. 

William  Robert  Steinmeier,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Walsenberg,  Colo. 

Koishi  Takeda,  assistant  pastor,  Kobe  Revival 
Church  of  Christ,  Kobe,  Japan. 

Samuel  Carson  Wasson,  assistant  pastor,  St. 
Paul  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Daniel  E.  Weeks,  further  study,  Princeton 
University. 

Russell  A.  Wingert,  National  Missions,  Luling, 
La. 
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